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From 

Aabye to Zweic 
With 

6500 Smiths 





W HO owns America’s public cor- 
porations ? 


From a numerical viewpoint the 


answer is 15 million persons, accord- 
ing to the best current estimate. (An 
Exchange census, currently underway, 
will provide precise data. ) 

We sometimes lose sight, however. 
of the fact that figures such as these 
represent people, and that the who 
is at least as important as the number. 
of the 


From time to time some 
nation’s leading companies come up 
with the answer to the who from 


their own shareowner rolls. And the 
results are fascinating. 

A case in point is a recent study 
made by Standard Oil (N. J.). which 
ranked third in total stockholders 
at the end of 1960 with 665.176. 

Jersey found that the vast majority 
of its stockholders 
who live in every one of the 50 states, 
with the biggest group in New York 
and the smallest in Alaska. Nearly 
9,000 live in over 90 foreign coun- 
tries ranging from Greece to Ghana. 


are Americans 


Alphabetically, shareholders’ names 
range from Aabye to Zweic. with 
about 6,500 Smiths in between. 

About two out of three Jersey 
stockholders than 100 
shares, with the largest amount— 
held by an_ institu- 


own fewer 
three per cent 
tion. 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
which tops them all with almost 
two million shareowners—recently 
reported that 40 per cent of its hold- 
ers live in the Eastern part of the 
country, and that 
women, 21 per cent men, and 6 per 


cent institutions. 


12 per cent are 


The other 31 per cent? Oh, yes, 
they're joint accounts—usually hus- 
band and wife. 

Joint shareownership is the fastest 
growing segment of the AT&T share- 
holder population. Which goes to 
show that even stockownership has 
succumbed to togetherness. 
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A Se 


FOR STEEL 


By Cuarves LuKENs Huston, Jr. 
President, Lukens Steel Company 


OR steel. as well as for all indus- 
a the years immediately ahead 
loom as the most demanding age of 
technology in history. 

We are. in effect, facing two new 
frontiers at the same moment. We 
Atomic Age, al- 
though its maturity is still on the 


are deep into the 





THE COVER: A record-size plate of 
stuinless-clad steel—8*, inches thick 
and weighing 21 tons—being rolled 
on Lukens Steel's 206-inch mill. for 
use in the reactor vessel (above) of 
the Shippingport, Pa., nuclear power 
plant, 
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horizon; and we are soaring into the 
Space Age at a dizzying pace. 

The “we” 
definitely includes steel 


in both instances most 
heavy steel 

and Lukens. The role in nucleonics 
is readily understandable. for to con- 
trol the genie of the atom calls for 
strength. Yet the Space Age, for all 
its popular association with minia- 
materials. is 


turization and exotic 


equally dependent on the massive 
qualities of plate steels. 

At Lukens. we crossed an 
frontier by helping harness the atom 
for the first peacetime nuclear power 


Atomic 


project. a technological break-through 
that resulted in the successful de- 
velopment of heavy-gage clad steel 


plate. 


















Charles Lukens 
Huston, Jr., has been 
president of Lukens 
Steel Company since 
1949. Founded by his 
forebears 151 years 
ago on the banks of 
the Brandywine Creek 
in Coatesville, Pa., as 
a small iron works and 
nail factory, Lukens 
today ranks 20th in the steel indus- 
try and is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of alloy and clad steel plates. 

Mr. Huston joined the firm in 
1939 as director personnel relations 
after 10 years with Armco Steel 
Corp. He became assistant to the 
president in 1942. 





And at the moment we are crossing 
a Space frontier by undertaking pro- 
duction of high-strength. heavy-gage 
steel heads—bowl-shaped forms 10 
feet in diameter, 50 inches deep. and 
which will serve as 
caps for the largest solid fuel rocket 
engines designed to date. 


all in one piece 


To a steelmaker neither of these 
frontier penetrations. exciting as they 
are. could be considered more than a 
proper technological advance in the 
art of producing the most useful metal 
known to man. 

Such advances come. more often 
than not, as the result of develop- 
mental research in full-scale mill opera- 
tions. rather than from pure research. 
although what comes out of the 
metallurgical laboratories may well 
provide the initial spark, Much of 
this developmental research is carried 
out to meet the needs of end-users or 
the needs of those who will fabricate 
the steel to the end-user’s specifica- 
tions, 





Lukens’ markets as of today em. 
brace over 20 specialized fields, as 
such fields 
in which the company concentrated 
about 10 years ago. The result for 
1960 was the third best record in the 
company's history—sales of $102.- 
900.000 and net earnings of $1,900,- 
000 or $5.19 per share. 


against the four or so 


The “product mix” that produces 
these figures is one-third carbon steel 
and two-thirds specialist steels. And 
while the first few months of 196] 
were below 1960 in sales and earn- 
ings there 
is growing evidence of new strength 


and below expectations 


in Lukens’ specialized markets. 

With such a “product mix.” it 
could be possible for Lukens to sur- 
for the 
fourth time in 1961 and even top last 
years $103 million figure. 

This largely due to 
Lukens’ concentration in specialized 
markets. A case in point. to return 
to the Atomic Age, is the heavy-gage 


pass $100 million in sales 


record is 


clad plate to package nuclear power 
for the public. 

Some 30 ago Lukens 
pioneered. in concert with Interna- 
tional Nickel. in the first commercial 
production of clad steel—the perma- 
nent bonding of high-alloy steel or 


years 


non-ferrous material to a lower cost 
but strength providing plate. Now, in 
the post-war frontier, it was called 
upon to produce this same sort of 
plate. clad with stainless steel, of un- 
precedented thickness—8° inches— 
and unprecedented weight. 

The only laboratory that could 
meet the challenge was the production 
line itself—in this case. Lukens’ 206- 
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inch mill. capable of rolling the larg- 
est and heaviest plate in the world. 
Its record (and the industry's) : a 614 
inch thick plate nearly 40 feet long 
and 10 feet wide, weighing more than 
13 tons, which became a boiler drum 
for a major manufacturer of heavy 
industrial equipment. 

On this same mill. researching and 
testing as they rolled giant-sized sand- 
wiches of carbon and stainless steel. 
Lukens engineers produced material 
that became the reactor vessel for the 
Duquesne Light and Power Station 
at Shippingport, Pennsylvania. 

Thirty 
considered a new frontier; now it is 


years ago clad steel was 
regarded as one of the significant 
technical developments in the last 
century of 


Lukens. proudly, was a pioneer and 


quarter steel progress. 
is now a major producer. 

Between the dawns of two ages 
\tomic and Space—the specialists in 
plate steels at Lukens have conquered 
other significant areas. 

More than 
steel. generally thought of these days 


5.000 tons of carbon 


as an “ordinary” metal. has been pro- 
duced for Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton to 
make the magnetic heart of a $29 mil- 





race track” for the 
Argonne National Laboratory to help 
smash the atom for further scientific 
study. 

Another 6.000 tons of Lukens high- 
strength steel will go into the New 
York Narrows Verrazano bridge— 


lion “atomic 


2.000 giant “eye” bars shaped much 
like a leg bone and flame cut in one 
piece for Sun Shipbuilding. 

The bars range in size up to 52 
feet long. and making them in one 
piece is a procedure developed at 
Lukens to eliminate welding of the 
“eves.” 

Another post-war frontier is cryo- 
genics, the science of low tempera- 
tures, Booming along with it is a spe- 
cial-duty steel called Nine-Nickel, of 
which Lukens is No. 
mostly for liquid storage 
tanks. These tanks require a steel that 
wont shudder or 
low temperatures 


1 producer, 
oxygen 


crack at extreme 
in the neighbor- 
hood of 320 degrees F. below zero. 

Long before production was under- 
taken for the 10-foot 
heads for the largest rocket engines, 
Lukens’ specialists had turned out the 
widest high-strength steel sheet ever 
produced. They pack-rolled the sheet 


heavy-gage 


TWO NEW FRONTIERS (Left to right): Plastic-clad steel undergoes testing, 


and 500-pound stainless steel head for rocket motor, 











that is. rolled it 
out between two protective plates of 


on the 206-inch mill- 


heavier steel—as the prototvpe for 
the casings of other missile engines. 
They had fabricated flasks of high- 
tensile steel to go down under the sea 
in the Navy’s underwater battleships 
to carry the compressed air that 
shoots the Polaris missile up through 
the water on its way to target. 
Steel's hardware for the space age 
includes a massive mixer of stainless- 
which Thiokol 


Corporation is stirring up resin bind- 


clad as a vessel in 
ers for missile fuels; five-foot hinges 
machined to “watchmaker” tolerances 
for American Machine & Foundry to 
open and close the silo doors at un- 
derzround Titan launching bases, plus 
a wide variety of other heavy ground- 
support equipment for the Titan: low 
nickel 
structural portions of the Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System 
(BMEWS) at Thule. Greenland: 300- 
pound elliptical heads, the largest 


temperature alloy steel for 


ever pack-pressed from stainless steel. 
for the 


engines 


noses of the Minuteman’s 
and “T-1” steel—a unique 
alloy. -to help build the railroad cars 
designed to carry the Minuteman to 
mobile launching sites. 

These are some of the many steels 
the industry is producing today for 
the Space Age. 

What of tomorrow’s steels? 

The 


severe test on every steelmaker’s abili- 


years ahead will impose a 
ty to meet the challenges of tech- 
nological advances. Already the in- 
dustry is intensively studying ways to 
eliminate 


time-consuming steps in 


converting iron ore into steel ingots; 


4 


under investigation are a number of 
methods for the “direct reduction” 
of the ore, by-passing the blast fur- 
nace. into a form usable in the normal 
steelmaking processes. 

Yet solid steel itself keeps finding 
new applications in harmony with 
the lighter metals popularly regarded 
as “exotic.” Strength is a dominant 
factor for tomorrow, and the strength 
of steel is what helps keep the indus- 
try on a growth basis. 

Right now we believe we have a 
couple of tomorrow’s steels, products 
of long research and development, 
ready for commercial production. 

One of them 
plastic-clad 


is the world’s first 
steel plate—polvy-vinyl- 
chloride on a backing of strength- 
providing steel—which can be bent, 
shaped, welded, even twisted until it 
looks like a corkscrew 
stroying the bond. 


without de- 


Equally exciting is titanium-clad 
steel plate. Lukens specialists have 
been working with the wonder metal 
titanium for years with 
matrimony to steel as the object. Now 
the wedding appears to be a com- 
mercial break- 
through that has resulted in a good- 


several 


fact, a significant 
size commercial order for titanium- 
clad time-tested 
pack-rolling method that opened up 


produced by the 


the whole clad steel future in the 30's. 

These are some of the possible new 
frontiers for steel, exciting frontiers 
that inspired a fellow steelman to 
suggest: “Steel’s challenge in_ this 
Age of Technology is to forge a new 
invincible 


Excalibur. a modern 


sword, for the knights of outer space.” 
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Key to 

rug Profits: 
uccessful 
esearch 


By Joun N. WILForpb 


I 1957 and 1958, when U. S. indus- 
try was moving along at a stum- 
bling pace, pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers skipped briskly ahead. Their 
researchers brewed up several “break- 
through” medicines. Companies 
chalked up big gains both in sales 
and earnings, 

Last year few drug makers skipped 
as they studied profit margins. More- 
over. there’s little cheer in 1961s first 
quarter reports. Drug men. however. 
look for a change of fortune when new 
products are developed and marketed. 
Several promising ones are expected 
to be introduced later this year. 

\ctually, the industry’s problem is 
not acute. For some companies 1960 
was still better than any previous 





John N. Wilford is a free-lance writer 
who formerly covered the drug industry 
tor The Wall Street Journal. He recently 
received a Ford Foundation fellowship at 
Columbia University. 
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year. But the fact that the industry 
faltered in this recession. after sailing 
through others, has raised investors’ 
eyebrows. 

A large number of drug companies 
failed last year to turn sales gains into 
equivalent increases. In 
many instances, although their sales 
rose substantially, their profits. if 
they rose at all, were up ever so 
slightly. Total sales volume of 23 listed 
drug makers was $3.921.117.037 in 
1960—up 6 per cent from 1959, 
331.435.606—up 2 per 
cent from the previous year. Several 


earnings 


Profits were § 


drug companies wound up the year 
with earnings below 1959 levels. 

Thus. the profit squeeze gripped 
drug makers just as it did many other 
industries. The companies also were 
shaken by a Senate investigation and 
the threat of others, loss of business 
to foreign producers, rising research 
and promotion costs and a series of 
price cuts, 

And a decline in research output 
has been a major problem for many 
drug companies. Profits. drug experts 
explain, depend heavily on the intro- 
duction of new products. The more 
dramatic the drug, the more likely it 
is to perk up profits. The industry’s 
recent history is full of examples. 

For Schering Corp. and Merck & 
Co, the corticosteroid hormones. drugs 
affording significant relief from arth- 
ritis. helped boost sales and earnings 
in the last decade. Schering’s earnings 
shot up to $11.8 million in 1959 from 
$1.7 million at the decade’s start: 
Merck’s net rose to $30 million from 
$11.3 million. Parke. Davis & Co.’s 
net doubled in the three vears after 
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the company introduced the new 
antibiotic, Chloromycetin. 

There are several reasons for such 
success stories. A revolutionary drug 
is easy to promote and a company 
market to itself for 


months, perhaps vears. before others 


may have the 
can duplicate or improve on it, With 
competition, however. prices slide and 
promotion costs rise. Thus. the com- 
pany. to maintain its profit margins, 
must find yet another new drug. 

The momentum of one profitable 
drug after another accounted for the 
industry’s swift advances during the 
post-war years. In rapid succession, 
researchers turned out new antibiotics 
and anti-histamines, high blood pres- 
sure drugs, tranquilizers and_anti- 
depression agents, arthritis drugs 
and a host of others. 

At the same time, those hardy per- 
ennials—aspirin, cold tablets and 
other consumer items—grew steadily 
in number and income. 

Hardest hit last year were the com- 
panies specializing in prescription 
drugs. those most apt to be affected 
by the lack of fruitful research devel- 
opments. Abbott Laboratories. Merck. 
Parke-Davis, Schering. Smith, Kline 
& French Laboratories and Upjohn 
Co.—all big names in prescription 
drugs—registered lower 1960 profits. 

Companies buoyed by well-estab- 
lished proprietary drugs and other 
products fared better. For a few. such 
as Bristol-Myers. Carter Products and 
Sterling Drug. profits outpaced sales. 

The industry is spending even more 
this vear on research than last vear’s 
all-time 


estimated $210 million. an 


record, But. as one executive says: 
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ACID TEST: Pfizer lab workestecontar 


“You can't schedule research break- 
throughs. and this is one of those in- 
evitable lean periods.” 

Research could, however, pay divi- 
dends at any moment for any of sev- 
eral drug makers, 

In the works: Vaccines to immu- 
nize against “staph” germs, mumps 
and hepatitis (Parke-Davis):  anti- 
cholesterol agents for heart and artery 
ailments (Warner-Lambert. Baxter 
and Smith. Kline & French): the 
Sabin polio vaccine (Chas. Pfizer. 
\merican Home Wyeth 


Cyan- 


Products’ 
Laboratories and American 
amid’s Lederle Laboratories): and a 
new high blood pressure drug (Carte 
Products). Other companies say the\ 
have drugs close to introduction but 
decline to talk about them. 


The industry didn’t draw a blank 
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in 1960, either. Bristol Laboratories, 
a Bristol-Myers division, introduced 
two synthetic penicillins in recent 
months. Pfizer. with a similar penicil- 
lin, is testing scores of other penicil- 
lin compounds as possible new prod- 
ucts. Johnson & Johnson announced 
a new surgical dressing that halts 
bleeding quickly and is absorbed by 
surrounding body tissues. 

Not all of the drug industry’s prob- 
lems are in their laboratories or ac- 
counting offices, Washington of late 
has been the source of much concern. 
In December, 1959, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver, Democrat of Tennessee, 
launched an investigation of the in- 
dustry. particularly its pricing and 
promotion practices. The Senate sub- 
committee’s accusations jarred many 
drug officials. (The subcommittee’s 
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report is expected to be issued— 
with majority and minority views— 
just after this issue of THE EXCHANGE 
has gone to press.) The reverberations 
are still being felt: 

1. Senator Kefauver takes credit for 
a number of price cuts announced 
late last year. Drug makers don’t nec- 
essarily agree that the investigation 
brought them on, but they concede 
that the reductions hurt plenty. 

2. Purchasers for Federal and state 
agencies are buying more drugs from 
foreign companies and at discounts 
from so-called generic-name produc- 
ers. Generic drugs, often made by 
small concerns, cost less primarily, 
big drug makers claim, because their 
producers spend little for research 
or promotion. A generic drug does 
not bear a trade-mark label. 

3. The Attorney General has threat- 
ened to investigate alleged price- 
fixing in drugs. 

1. Internal reforms in the Food & 
Drug Administration, touched off by 
the Kefauver have 
brought on new restrictions on drug 


investigation, 


marketing. Also, drug makers com- 
plain that it takes longer now to get 
FDA 
channels, This, they say, adds to the 
expense of developing new drugs and 


a drug application through 


delays their introduction. 

But what of the future? Has the 
industry, after a meteoric post-war 
rise, leveled off for some time to 
come? Or is it poised on a plateau 
from which it may spring to new 
heights in the near future? Drug com- 
pany officials confidently say it’s the 
latter. They generally predict 1961 
sales will exceed last year’s and, with © 
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some new products, earnings could 
move upward. 

Investors seem to believe them. 
Some drug stocks remain popular. 
Let word get around that a company 
has a new product ready for market 
and the stock moves up on the hope 
that it’s the beginning of the indus- 
try’s new era of growth—or the hope 
that a new miracle drug has been 
discovered. 

But the expectations of investors 
are sometimes unrealistic, A company 
develops a new compound that is 
found to be effective in a few rare 
cases of cancer and investors clamor 


to buy stock in the company with the 
“cancer cure.” Actually the drug may 
never make the company a dime be- 
cause the expense in developing it 
was so great and the demand for it 
is so slight. Furthermore, it is not 
likely that one of these compounds 
will turn out to be an all-purpose can- 
cer treatment. There are at least 350 
identified types of human cancer and 
U. S. Surgeon General Luther Terry 
says: “I don't think that any one 
morning were going to awake and 
find that we have a complete cure for 
all types of cancer.” 
But we can always hope. 





LISTED DRUG COMPANIES 


Net Sales 


_ CNT Sales % __ Net Income = % 

Company 1959 1960 Change = 1959 1960 Change 

Abbott Laboratories $122,602,227 $125,968,004 + 2.7 $12,989,309 $12,385,319 — 46 
American Home Products Corp. 420,843,306 446,527,261 + 6.1 46,661,952 48,574,668 + 41 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 29,154,126 33,774,956 +15.8 1,835,319 2,142,287 +16.7 
Bristol-Myers Co. ........... 131,544,253 146,716,017. +11.5 8,889,342 10,768,350 +21.1 
Carter Products Inc. # ...... 48,082,373 58,899,638 +22.5 6,968,162 8,941,489 +283 
Chemway Corp. (1) .......... 8,820,426 8,665,319 — 1.8 435,313 159,105 —63.5 
Johnson & Johnson .......... 301,186,006 306,501,311 + 1.8 15,442,582 15,604,882 + 1.1 
Kendall Co. (The) .......ce0- 110,733,408 111,617,086 + 0.8 5,154,453 5,102,460 — 1.0 

(52 weeks) (53 weeks) (52 weeks) (53 weeks) 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp. + 32,371,277 34,421,187 + 6.3 1,316,509 1,465,623 +11.3 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. #.. 626,838,800 676,710,343 + 8.0 11,320,865 12,299,904 + 86 
Maree: B GO, NG. aiscciccccas 216,912,712 218,143,517 + 0.6 29,988,027 27,813,416 — 7.3 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. (The).. 40,669,135 45,164,865 +11.1 5,148,057 5,951,276 +15.6 
Parke, Davis & Co. .......... 191,526,698 200,002,706 + 4.4 30,960,700 30,470,464 — 1.6 
Pfizer (Charles) & Co., Inc. ... 253,672,721 269,376,092 + 6.2 24,862,955 26,183,317 + 5.3 
a ere 34,021,806 45,917,635 +35.0 2,656,804 3,153,551 +18.7 
Rexall Drug & Chemical Co. .. 227,015,721 242,557,169 + 6.8 8,753,194 9,359,694 + 69 
Richardson-Merrell Inc. =(2)... 115,227,829 132,288,297 +14.8 12,156,819 14,380,848 +18.3 
SERINE. GEIB. os hie ciconeecs 80,557,937 82,839,742 + 2.8 11,863,674 9,865,161 —16.8 
Smith Kline & French Lab’s... 134,890,663 144,537,514 + 7.2 25,005,738 24,024,934 — 3.9 
Sterling Drug Inc. *.......... 209,247,801 218,526,437 + 4.4 20,990,226 22,213,587 + 5.8 
Upjohn Company (The)........ 156,913,526 159,430,011 + 1.6 23,224,092 22,768,491 — 2.0 
U.S. Vitamin & Pharm. Cp. +.. 14,866,301 14,918,930 + 0.4 1.978,349 2,092,999 + 5.8 
Warner-Lambert Pharm. Co. .. 190,659,694 197,883,000 + 3.8 16,408,505 16,517,000 + 0.7 
WEE eek haheeeses sie $3,698,355,746 $3,921,117,037 + 6.0 $325,010,946 $331,435,606 + 2.0 


2+—Fiscal year other than calendar year. 
(1)—On 1960 basis which excludes Cuban subsidiary. 

*—Excludes subsidiaries in South America and Continental Europe. 
(2)—Formerly Vick Chemical Co., present name adopted 10/24/60. 
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92 
BILLIONAIRES 


rpiue Billionaires Club—the most 
vehi corporate group in the 
world—showed a net increase in 
membership of one last year for a 
record total of 52. 

The total is small but certainly 
impressive in view of the standards 
demanded from members—sales or 
revenues of at least one billion dollars 
a year, plus listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Four companies acquired member- 
ship in the Club last year: American 
Motors, Douglas Aircraft, Sperry 
Rand and F. W. Woolworth. Three 
were dropped from the rolls: Armco 
Steel, North American Aviation and 
United Aircraft. 

The top 10 companies in the Club 
were unchanged from 1959, although 
Royal Dutch moved up from seventh 
to sixth place, edging out General 
Electric. 
























































The Billionaires, on average, did 
better than all corporations. Corpo- 
rate earnings in 1960 declined an esti- 
mated 4 per cent from 1959, The 52 
Billionaires, though, showed a profit 
increase of 2.3 per cent. Sales of all 
corporations in 1960 increased about 
2 per cent—sales or revenues of the 
Billionaires increased 4 per cent. 

Here are a few highlights from the 
table on pages 10-11: 

@ 14 of the 38 companies which 
showed higher 1960 sales reported 
lower profits. These included such 
giants as Sears-Roebuck, duPont, 
Westinghouse Electric and Radio 
Corp. In all, 25 companies—almost 
half—reported a decline in earnings. 





e@ Average profit margin—that is, 
the per cent of sales or revenues car- 
ried down to profit—declined to 6.1 
per cent from 6.6 per cent in 1959, 
Three of the Billionaires failed to 
make a profit in 1960. Profit margins 
ranged from .8 of one per cent for 
Swift & Co., to 17.8 per cent for du 
Pont. 

e@ Cash dividends rose 3.9 per 
cent, with all but one company mak- 
ing some payment in 1960. At the top 
of the scale, duPont paid out 14.4 per 
cent of sales or revenues to share- 
owners while, at the bottom, Lock- 
heed disbursed .2 of one per cent. 

@ Payrolls of the 35 companies re- 
porting such information in both 
years rose 5.4 per cent. Of the 36 
companies that reported payrolls last 
year, American Telephone had the 
largest—it represented 52.7 per cent 
of revenues. Gulf Oil’s payroll ac- 
counted for only 9.6 per cent of sales. 
low on the list. 





52 LISTED COMPANIES WHICH HAD SALES OR REVENU 


Percen 
Sales or Revenues Payrolls or Re 
(in millions) (in millions) Going t 
Company 1960 1959 1960 1959 | 1960 
General Motors Corp. .................05. $12,736.0 $11,233.1 $3,487.1 $3,083.8 ; 27.4 
srandard Oil Co. (8. J) ooo oo ccc ne awes 8,695.8 8,522.0 916.8" 944.9} 10.5 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. ................. 7,920.5 7,393.0 4,174.0 3,915.0 © 52.7 
Lo 2 Sree 5,237.9 5,356.9 1,193.9 11516 228 
Great Atlantic & Pac. Tea Co. (1) .......... 5,048.6 5,094.7 na na = 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. ................ 4,491.9 4,332.6 na na = 
General Electric Co. ..................00- 4,197.5 4,349.5 1,754.4* 1,695.3" 41.8 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. (1) ...............0.. 4,134.3 4,036.2 na na 
Be Oo Eo: 3,698.5 3,643.0 1,453.3 1,355.0 39.3 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. .................... 3,579.8 3,459.2 na na — 
Gulf Oil Corp. .......... ernie ne Gesereeeld 3,212.2 3,170.8 308.8* 302.4" 9 
GCUPVSIOR COP... oocis sécicecc cc css nccannaves 3,007.0 2,643.0 695.7 690.0 23.1 
Shell Transport & Trad. Co. ................ 2,994.6 2,888.4 na na — 
UNNI or sou anyi os Sos avivsi ni gugremoasdoanare ace 2,980.3 2,678.0 357.0* 341.5* 12.0 
Safeway Stores, Inc. ..............2000ee 2,469.0 2,383.0 na na = 
|) Sr 2,442.5 2,475.5 na na = 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ................... 2,178.1 2,055.7 852.4 788.6 39.1 
du Pont de Nemours (E.l.) & Co. ........... 2,142.6 2,114.3 728.0* 677.0* 34.0 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) ................ 2,005.8 1,956.8 344.0* 348.4* 17.2 
General Dynamics Corp. .................. 1,987.7 1,811.9 684.4 670.8 34.4 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. .............. 1,955.7 1,910.7 859.3 816.2 43.9 
Standard Oil Co. (California) .............. 1,922.5 1,794.7 na na — 
MNS ig. a ceicicireo Gosia dm meine sara aidi@dmning 1,870.3 1,911.9 na na oo 
SE NN a mass ose drbnas ia argreieraierbusisig-ere eels 1,827.8 1,810.0 346.3* 341.6" 18.9 
eS) a ee 1,735.6 1,869.8 243.1 250.1 14.0 
International Harvester (1) ................ 1,683.3 1,725.7 na 4275 _ 
National Dairy Products Corp. ............ 1,667.2 1,605.7 262.0 2563 157 
OO Serr ree 1,554.6 1,612.2 556.1 579.2 35.8 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ............... 1,550.9 1,579.3 426.8 4478 27.5 
Union Carbide Corp. ..................05. 1,548.2 1,531.3 403.1 377.3 =. 26.0 
Radio Corp. of America ................... 1,494.9 1,395.6 613.4* 552.9" 41.0 
Penney U. ©) Ge. (1) on... ce dncwaaes 1,468.9 1,437.5 na na — 
Procter & Gamble Co. (1) ................. 1,441.5 1,368.5 na ma, — 
International Business Machines .......... 1,436.1 1,309.8 603.1* 525.3} 42.0 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co. ..... ........ 1,418.3 1,286.9 na na _— 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. ................... 1,332.3 1,304.3 459.6 430.0; 34.5 
Montgomery Ward & Co. (1) ................ 1,249.0 1,222.6 na ma} — 
re 1,222.4 1,232.2 165.8* 168.3* 13.6 
mmerican Topacco Co. .............6scscc0se0s 1,215.3 1,161.4 na na -- 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. (1) ........... 1,207.2 1,187.8 339.0* 314.4* 28.1 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ................05. 1,200.2 1,163.0 174.4* 167.7* 145 
General Tel. & Electronics ................ 1,178.5 1,081.1 458.0 na 38.9 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. (1) .............. 1,174.0 883.9 388.9 450.8 33.1 
Sperry Rand Com: (1) a csck as ccvccsawcses L173:1 989.6 528.7 458.7 45.1 
ee 1,135.9 1,040.7 528.8 493.1 46.6 
Continental Can Co., Inc. ................ Lis 1,146.5 359.6* 360.1" 32.2 
General Foods Corp. (1) ................. 1,087.1 1,053.0 147.0* 138.0 13.5 
American Galt CO:, INC... occ sccccsceccs 1,059.0 1,107.4 338.7* 338.9" 32.0 
American Motors Corp. (1) ...............5. 1,057.7 869.8 225:9" 189.4° 21.4 
Republic Steel Corp: «......6.escececcves 1,053.9 1,076.8 410.3* 404.2 38.9 
Woenmorte . W) C0. .......0csiccccccawese 1,035.3 986.2 na na _— 
falsmmabiangl PANGS. x..:c<5sisv0c<ossaswcs 1,012.6 1,030.2 287.0* 279.4" 28.3 
( )—indicates deficit | na—not available ( 
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OR REVENUES OF $1 BILLION OR MORE LAST YEAR 


Percent of Sales Percent of Sales Cash Common Percent of Sales 
or Revenues Net Profits or Revenues Carried Dividend Payments or Revenues Paid 
) Going to Payrolls (in_ millions) Down to Net Profits (in millions) on Common 

1959 | 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
083.8 ; 27.4 27.5 $ 959.0 $ 873.1 7.5 7.8 $564.2 $561.8 4.4 5.0 
944.9*} 10.5 1 688.6 629.8 7.9 7.4 484.8 481.4 5.6 5.6 
fe 29 53.0 1,213.0 Liig2 13 Si 723.5 688.3 9.1 9.3 
151.6 22.8 21.5 427.9 451.4 8.2 8.4 164.6 153.5 3.1 2.9 
na = — 52.0 53.9 1.0 Ll 18.4 17.1 0.4 0.3 
na = — 298.2 294.9 6.6 6.8 106.3 97.4 2.4 2.2 
695.3" 41.8 39.0 200.1 280.2 4.8 6.4 175.5 174.3 4.2 4.0 
na zu ae 192.2 198.7 46 4.9 105.4 105.3 2.5 2.6 
395.0 39.3 37.2 304.2 254.6 8.2 7.0 162.0 161.8 4.4 4.4 
na eS res 182.6 164.0 5.1 4.7 97.2 97.0 ra | 2.8 
302.4* 96 9.5 330.3 290.5 10.3 9.2 99.6 96.9 3.1 3.1 
690.0 231 26.1 32.2 ‘a. ta — 13.3 8.7 0.4 0.3 
na = = 198.8 196.6 6.6 6.8 70.8 65.0 2.4 22 
341.5* 12.0 12.8 391.8 354.3 13.1 13.2 172.5 153.2 5.8 a 
na = ae 34.8 35.7 1.4 15 17.7 11.7 0.7 0.5 
na es = 18.4 19.1 0.8 0.8 11.0 9:5 0.5 0.4 
788.6 39.1 38.4 121.2 117.2 5.6 9./ 109.2 108.8 5.0 5.3 
677.0" 34.0 32.0 381.4 4187 178 198 309.6 320.5 14.4 15.2 
348.4* 17.2 17.8 144.8 139.6 72 fl 49.2 49.3 2.5 20 
670.8 34.4 37.0 (27.1) 31.1 = Ly 14.9 19.9 0.7 1.1 
816.2 43.9 42.7 79.1 8.9 40 495 41.5 62 21 1.9 
na ve ne 266.1 2536 138 14.1 126.4 126.4 6.6 7.0 
na = — 23.5 25.5 1.3 3 13.7 11.8 0.7 0.6 
341.6" 18.9 18.9 144.6 147.4 7.9 8.1 66.6 62.1 3.6 3.4 
250.1 14.0 13.4 16.2 1441 09 08 6.1 — 04 _ 
4275 _ 24.8 53.7 84.3 3.2 4.9 33.9 29.1 2.0 ey) 
256.3 15.7 16.0 50.7 494 30 3.1 28.2 27.30 17 1.7 
579.2 35.8 35.9 24.5 12.4 1.6 0.8 9.1 7.4 0.6 0.5 
4478 27.5 28.4 71.0 76.0 46 48 29.7 266 1.9 1.7 
377.3 = 26.0 24.6 158.0 171.6 102 11.2 108.4 108.3 7.0 re 
552.9" 41.0 39.6 35.1 40.1 2.3 2.9 15.3 13.9 1.0 1.0 
na ass = 45.0 51.5 3.1 3.6 37.0 33:3 29 Zed 
na = _ 98.1 81.7 6.8 6.0 49,7 43.3 3.4 ae 
925.3*} 42.0 40.1 168.2 1456 11.7 11. 94.9 37.1 3.8 2.8 
“se = a 105.3 90.4 7.4 7.0 48.0 42.0 3.4 3.3 
430.0, 34.5 33.0 (42.9) 8.7 — 0.7 re 8.0 0.2 0.6 
“Ss a= — 15.1 30.7 1.2 2.5 19.2 25.6 15 zi 
168.3*° 13.6 13.7 52.5 45.5 43 a7 38.4 46.1 3.1 37 
na — — 62.5 63.2 5.1 5.4 35.5 32.6 2.9 2.8 
314.4* 28.1 26.5 65.0 64.6 5.4 5.4 26.4 22.4 22 1.9 
1g77” «= «AS 14.4 112.9 104.6 9.4 9.0 58.4 58.4 4.9 5.0 
na 38.9 = 72.4 72.3 6.1 6.7 52.1 44.2 4.4 41 
450.8 33.1 51.0 (19.4) (33.8) — = — 3.8 — 0.4 
4587 45.1 46.4 37.2 27.6 32 2.8 22.6 22.6 1.9 23 
493.1 46.6 47.4 150.8 1444 133 13.9 116.6 101.3 10.3 9.7 
360.1* 32.2 31.4 27.8 40.0 2.5 30 7 Ha 217 2.0 1.9 
138.0* 13.5 13.1 61.1 54.1 5.6 a 31.9 28.1 2.9 7 
338.9* 32.0 30.6 35.4 40.9 33 3.7 35 31.4 3.0 2.8 
189.4* 21.4 21.8 48.2 60.3 46 6.9 20.6 7.1 1.9 0.8 
404.2* 38.9 37.5 52.8 53.9 5.0 5.0 47.1 47.0 45 44 
na = — 46.9 48.3 45 4.9 24.3 24.3 y a: 25 
279.4" 28.3 27.1 71.7 83.6 7.1 8.1 40. 39.3 4.0 3.8 


(1)—fiscal year other than calendar year *—includes employee benefits 
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WHAT 
PRICE 


EARNINGS? 


RITING about price-earnings ratios in 
1957, a highly respected student of the 
stock market observed: 

“A conservative rule would be that growth 
stocks should not be bought, generally, if they 
sell at more than 20 to 1, and that 25 to ] 
should be the upper limits in all cases.” 

A scant three years later the 30 issues 
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30 STOCKS IN THE DOW-JONES INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE 


Earnings Per Share 


Common Issue 


Closing Price Price Earnings 





Allied Chemical Corp. .......... $2.15a 
Aluminum Co. of America ....... 2.27a 
Parca CAR GOL. sie o.acic os 00,c0:0 3.17a 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. ....... 4.19a 
American Tobacco Co. ......... 3.59a 
Anaconda Company ........ ses, ‘Oe 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ......... 3.04a 
CRIVSIBE ONE oi 5.5.. 655 os v0 . TOs 


duPont de Nemours (E.I.) & Co. .. 6.59 


Eastman Kodak Co:. ............5.. 1.6la 
General Electric Co. ...... 2.07a 
General Foods Corp. .......... 1.15a(1) 
General Motors Corp. .......... 3.12a 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ..... 1.09a 
International Harvester Co. ..... 4.72(2) 
International Nickel Co. s¢ 1.6la 
International Paper Co. *....... 1.80a 
Johns-Manville Corp. .......... 3.61la 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. ........ 3.98a 
Procter & Gamble Co. ......... 3.17a(3) 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. ... 1.99a(4) 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal. ........ 2.39a 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) ......... 2.25a 
8 a ee ae eee 2.73(5) 
oD a 2.55a 
Union Carbide Corporation ..... 4.30 
United Aircraft Corporation ..... 2.07a 
Me Se Se GIN oo caper a ois oe 3.65a 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. .... 2.68a 
Woolworth (F.W.) Co. .......... 3.83 


a Adjusted for stock dividends, split-ups. 
1) Fiscal year ended 3/31. 
(2) Fiscal year ended 10/31. 

(3) Fiscal year ended 6/30. 





Per Share Ratio 

960 1950 1960 1950 

$2.57 $27%a $54% RF Hz 
1.76 185@a 6834 8.2 39.1 
2.06 233¢a 353% 74 17.2 
5.53 5038a ~6=—s«d107% 12.0 19.4 
4.56 323¢a 651%4 90 143 
4.30 40% 43% 7S “TO 
2.52 124a 395% 40 15.7 
3.61 6834 383% 47 10.6 
8.10 84 187% 27 86231 
3.30 18¥%a 111% 113 33.9 
2.26 16%a 7412 8.0 33.0 
2.48a(1) 113¢a 70% 99 28.6 
3.35 153¢a 405 49 12.1 
2.10 45a 3434 42 16.5 
3.40(2) 32% 42% G8  I25 
2.76 184%a 587% 2 213 
1.74 12%a 313% 7.2 18.0 
S12 237a 57% 6.6 18.3 
4.10 38a 931% S5 227 
4.72(3) 353%¢a =: 137% M2 238 
2.55(4) 17¥%a 56% 8.6 22.2 
4.21 20%a 48% S7 6 otis 
3.18 15\%4a 41% 6.8 13.0 
3.09(5) 3734 4534 13.8 14.8 
6.34 193ga 853% 1% TS 
5.25 55% 118% 12.8 22.6 
1.95 163¢a 3712 7.9 19.2 
5.16 21 Yea 75% 5.8 146 
2.22 17%4a 493 64 222 
4.84 44%, 691% 11.6 14.3 


(4) Fiscal year ended 1/31. 
(5) Fiscal year ended 10/28. 





which comprise the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average—most with an ex- 
cellent rating—had a combined price- 
earnings ratio of 18.9 to 1, with 12 
selling at 20 to 1 or better including 
five at 25 to 1 or better. 

\s an illustration of the futility of 
pontificating with absolute finality 
about the stock market, this anecdote 
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is hard to beat. At the time, how- 
ever, it must have appeared to be a 
pretty conservative, prudent yard- 
stick, After all, for a great many years 
a price-earnings ratio of 10 to 1 was 
considered a “standard” measure of 
a sound investment. Indeed, in 1950, 
these same 30 stocks had a combined 
price-earnings ratio of 8.4 to 1! 








A price-earnings ratio, of course, is 
determined by dividing the current 
market price of a share of stock by 
the annual earnings per share. For 
example. a stock selling at $100 a 
share and earning $5 a share is said 
to be selling at a price-earnings ratio 
of 20 to 1. 

There are. naturally, other useful 
guideposts which investors may use 
in weighing the market value of a 
stock. Among them are the net per 
share, the dividend per share. vield, 
and book value. to name a few. How- 
ever, many theorists consider the 
price-earnings ratio one of the most 
significant indicators of the market 
value of a stock in the current market. 


Not a Static Figure 


The price-earnings ratio—whether 
for an individual stock or group of 
stocks 
A stock selling at $25 a share and 


is. of course, far from static. 


earning $2.50 has a P-E ratio of 
10 to 1. If the price doubles, and the 
earnings double, the ratio remains 
the same. 

What is more likely to happen in 
a rising market is for the price to ad- 
vance significantly while earnings re- 
main the same or merely inch upward. 
Thus if our $25 stock jumped to $50, 
and earnings remained at $2.50, the 
P-E ratio would climb to 20 to 1. In 
a declining market, the converse is 
often true. Prices tend to slide at a 
faster rate than earnings. 

As stock prices rose in the past 10 
years—the Dow-Jones Industrial Av- 
erage stood at 235 at the end of 1950 
and at 616 at the close of 1960— 


14 


ratios 


price-earnings moved with 


them. 

The story is told dramatically in 
terms of individual issues, such as the 
30 Dow-Jones industrial stocks in the 
table. At the bottom of the scale in 
1950 was Bethlehem Steel with a ratio 
of 4 to 1. At the top was Swift & Co. 
at 13.8 to 1. 


Top Ratio 39.1 to 1 


At year-end 1960, Anaconda Co, 
had the lowest price-earnings ratio, 
10.1 to 1. Yet this was higher than the 
ratios shown by 21 of the 30 stocks 
at the close of 1950. The top price- 
earnings ratio was 39.1 to 1 for Alu- 
minum Co, of America—almost three 
times that of the highest 1950 ratio. 

Alcoa’s price-earnings ratio rose 
almost five-fold, in fact, the biggest 
increase on the list. The smallest in- 
crease was shown by Swift & Co., 
which closed 1950 at 13.8 to 1 and 
1960 at 14.8 to 1. 

Price-earnings ratios vary greatly 
from one industry to another as well 
as from one company to another. This 
is because each investor puts his own 
value on the industry or company 
growth potential. earnings trend, man- 
agement, financial position and _ all 
the other factors involved in the in- 
vestment process. 

For the investor who asks what will 
be the “standard” price-earnings ratio 
a year from now, or five or ten years 
from now, we can only suggest that 
he study the tremendous variation 
among the 30 issues in the D-J indus- 
trial list and tell us what the “stand- 
ard” is today. 
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BANKERS 
CHOICE 


RUDENCE is the key to the invest- 
F a policies of the banking pro- 
fession. This. of course. is not surpris- 
ing since bankers handle other 
people's money. 

So. consider the task facing the In- 
stitutional Investors Mutual Fund. 
Inc.. which handles investments for 
S+ New York State mutual savings 
banks. By the nature of its client in- 
stitutions and state regulations gov- 
erning investments by savings banks. 
the Fund is limited in the type of 
common stocks it may acquire for its 
portfolio. 

The state requires the Fund. for ex- 
ample. to limit its investments to 
securities registered on a_ national 
stock exchange and to issues that 
have paid dividends for 10 consecu- 
tive years and have shown earnings 
for this period at least equal to the 
pavout., 

The investment decisions of the 
Fund. of course. are not infallible 
no investment decision is. unfortunate- 
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ly. But it seems likely that investors 
might be interested in looking over 
recent results of the Fund’s operations. 

At the end of the period, the Fund 
showed: 

Net assets of $258.79 a share. up 
21.1 per cent from $208.48 per share 
on March 31. 1960. This compares 
with a rise of just under 10 per cent 
for the Dow-Joncs 30 industrial stocks 
in the same 12 months. 

A yield of 4.77 per cent based on 
cost. As might be expected the yield 
is below the 5.33 per cent a year ear- 
lier when stock prices were lower. 

The bulk of the Fund’s $66.4 mil- 
lion assets-——$63.1 million—was_in- 
vested in common stocks. Issues list- 
ed on the “Big Board” 
accounted for $51.8 million—or just 


68 in all 


over 86 per cent of the market value 
of the Fund’s common holdings. 





Listed issues held by the Fund were 
distributed in 17 of the 25 industrial 
classifications carried on the Ex- 
change, with almost 58 per cent of the 
market value concentrated in three 
industries: Utilities. 27.15 per cent: 
chemical & drug, 21.08 per cent. and 
petroleum & natural gas, 9.09. per 
cent. No other industry accounted for 
more than 5.25 per cent. 

A major portion of the Fund's 
portfolio activity was concentrated in 
the chemical & drug and utility issues. 
with these two industries accounting 
for 28 of the 47 blocks that were in- 
creased. Three of the five blocks add- 
ed to the portfolio are chemical & 
drug concerns and a fourth is a utility, 
Four issues were dropped, including 
a chemical & drug concern. Only two 
blocks were lightened and 11 re- 
mained unchanged. 

Issues added were: 

Interchemical, 6,000 shares: Ab- 
bott Labs, 7.000: Norwich. 1.100: 
Central & South West Corp... 3.500. 
and Federated Department 
7.000, including 1,000 shares from a 


Stores. 


two-for-one split. 

Blocks liquidated were: 
1.000: Philadel- 
phia Electric, 7,300; Southern Pacific. 
5,000, and Skelly Oil, 7.500, 

The 17 issues that were increased 
are shown by industry, with the total 


Union Carbide, 


March 31 holdings in parentheses: 
CHEMICAL & DRUG: American 
Cyanamid, 3.000 (10,000): duPont. 
25 (3.625): Hercules Powder, 1.500 
(13.500): Hooker Chemical, 2.000 
(9.000): Pennsalt, 5,000 (12.000) : 
Stauffer Chemical. 7.600 [100 shares 
from 2'7 stock dividend] (9.300): 
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McKesson & Robbins. 5.600 (32.100) : 
Merck. 500 (16,000): Procter & 


Gamble, 2,000 (4.500); Anchor 
Hocking, 8.000 (27.090); Owens- 


Illinois. 5.200 (10.500). 

FINANCIAL: Beneficial Finance. 
12.000 (43,500). 

FOOD: Chicle. 
(16.000): General Foods. 
[from 2-for-1 split] (25.009). 

MACHINERY: Ingersoll-Rand. 
1.000 (7,000); Continental Can. 100 
(7.100). 

PETROLEUM & NATURAL GAs: 
Continental Oil, 10,000 (26.000): 
Shamrock Oil & Gas. 9.000 (14.500) : 
Shell Oil. 7.000 (20.000): Standard 
Oil (N. J.), 100 (5,100); Texaco, 
5.200 [136 shares from 2'7 stock 
dividend | (10.000); United Carbon. 
stock 


1.500 
12.500 


American 


200 [300 shares from 3% 
dividend] (11.500). 

RAILROAD: Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, 3,000 (18.000). 

RETAIL TRADE: Jewel Tea. 5.000 
(26.000): J.C. Penney. 15.099 
[14.000 from 3-for-1 split] (22.000) ; 
Sears-Roebuck, 8,000 (16,500). 

RUEBER: Firestone, 300 [from 
2‘; stock dividend] (15,300) ; Good- 
year. 3.500 (8,500). 

SERVICE: 


General American 


Transportation, 8,000 (35,500). 


STEEL: Bethlehem Steel. 2.500 
(10.000); U.S. Steel, 4.500 (11.000). 

UTILITIES: American Electric 
Power. 6,000 [488.75 shares from 
214% — stock (21.500): 
Baltimore Gas & Electric, 8.500 
(28.500): Cincinnati Gas & Electric. 
11.000 (23.000) : Commonwealth Edi- 
son. 800 [172.8 shares from 2.4‘: 
stock dividend] (8.000) : 


dividend | 


Consoli- 
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dated Edison, 2,500 (8,500): Gulf 
States Utilities, 1.500 (16,500); 
Idaho Power, 3.500 (17,000); Kan- 
sas City Power & Light, 500 (6,500) ; 
Northern States Power, 3,000 ( 20,- 
000): Southern California Edison, 


2.000 [280 shares from 4% stock 
dividend] (9,000); Texas Utilities, 
2,000 (10,500); Virginia Electric 


& Power, 2.000 (20,000) : Wisconsin 
Electric Power, 1,500 (10,500) : Con- 
solidated Natural Gas, 1.500 (5,000) ; 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke, 12,100 
(18,100); American Telephone & 
Telegraph, 2,500 (11,000). 

The two issues lightened, by indus- 
try, were: 

FOOD: 
(9,100). 

RETAIL TRADE: National Tea, 
6,000 (22.000). 

The 25 listed stocks with the largest 
market value as of March 31 appear 
below. 


National Dairy, 900 





25 LARGEST BLOCKS OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
IN SAVINGS BANKS’ PORTFOLIO 











March 31, 1961 March 31, 1960 
Shares Market Shares Market 
Company Held Value Held Value 
General American Transportation Co. .... 35,500 $2,875,500 27,500 $1,760,000 
General Foods Corp." . ow... oc coe aes 25,000 1,965,625 12,500 1,296,875 
Beneficial Finance Co. ...........0..00% 43.500 1,952,062 31,500 756,000 
Eastman ROGAN GO: oc. 6 scccoseaescsies 15,000 1,710,000 15,000 1,616,250 
Powel Tay GOe WAG. aiesse scesweamdcce ds 26,000 1,651,000 21,000 981,750 
American: Chicte: 60:6 <6 dccccwoseee 18,000 1,548,000 16,500 792,000 
Continental Ol Co. ....5.cccc ce cccccs 26,000 1,485,250 16,000 780,000 
American Electric Power Co.** ......... 21,500 1,413,625 15,500 788,562 
ONC Gee ssc s asic data boororaee.s 16,000 1,376,000 15,500 1,247,750 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. .......... 18,100 1,364,288 6,000 362,250 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. ............ 32,100 1,364,250 26,500 1,119,625 
Rinorican Tel. & Tel. Go... <s0cic5:00. 11,000 1,329,625 8,500 753,313 
Bo er 25,000 1,325,000 25,000 868,750 
Merciles POWERED CO... os. cis ccc ccscas 13,500 1,231,875 12,000 762,000 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. ............ 27,000 1,208,250 19,000 681,625 
Ea 14,000 1,116,500 14,000 682,500 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. .......... 20,000 1,107,500 18,000 729,000 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. .............. 10,500 1,060,500 5,300 519,400 
Seats; ROGUUEK & CB. cscs cscs cceeesee 16,500 985,875 8,500 425,000 
Texaco, Inc.7 : 5 ostenisiee cet 10.000 970,000 6,800 516,800 
(oa a nn 10,500 966,000 8,500 625,813 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. .......... 23,000 963,125 12,000 408,000 
SUMO) POMMAODS 5 clove nccce a edia cules’ snes 17,000 956,250 13,500 651,375 
UNGER a a eee ae ere 11,000 955,625 6,500 525,687 
SEE tics oh os el tals So alec 20,000 887,500 13,000 455,000 


* 12,500 shares received in 2-for-1 split 


** 488.75 shares received in 242% stock dividend 


+ 136 shares received in 2% stock dividend 
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THE “‘BIG INCH” 
JOINS THE 
“BIG BOARD” 


HE “Big Inch” came to the “Big 

Board” on June 14+ with the list- 
ing of Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp. 

Houston-based Texas Eastern is the 
biggest company to be listed on the 
Exchange since A&P in December, 
1958. 

sig is the word Texas Eastern 
should be able to wear with ease: it’s 
been that way since its origin in 10.47 
when its founders successfully bid 
$113.127.000 for the government- 
owned 3.182-mile “Big Inch” and 
“Little Big Inch” oil pipelines. 

The two pipelines were converted 
to natural gas use. and today Texas 
:astern’s facilities include about 6.356 
miles of pipeline with a daily capacity 


of almost 2.4 billion cubic feet per 
day. Its lines run from near the Mexi- 
can border in Texas to Connecti- 
cut. and include about 2.100 miles of 
the “Little Big Inch” re-converted to 
carry petroleum products. 

Prior to the listing of Texas East- 
18.519.948 
$3.50 par value. the company’s 61.- 


ern's common _ shares, 
000 shareowners approved a two-for- 
one split. and directors voted to in- 
crease the dividend to 80 cents a year 
from 70 cents. Opening price was 
$19.50. (Ticker Symbol: TET.) 


*% 


Continental Air Lines, Inc., Denver. be- 
gan operations in 1934 as a division 
of Varney Speed Lines, flying a 520- 
mile route in the southwest. 

The airline is currently carrying 
more than 1.300.000 passengers a 
vear and flying about a billion revenue 
passenger miles annually. Today. the 
company serves 34 cities on a 6.000- 
mile route through eight states, flying 





TEXAS EASTERN TRANSMISSION 





CORP. 
Operating 
Year Revenues _ Net Income 
1960 $316,523,895 $18,843,735 
1959 286,869,086 13,211,230 
1958 257,813,858 15,807,953 
1957 227,903,625 20,568.608 
1956 175,183,945 14,739,964 
Year Net Per Share* Div. Per Share* 
1960 $1.03 $0.70 
1959 0.74 0.70 
1958 0.92 0.70 
1957 1.23 0.70 
1956 1.02 0.70 


Recent Price 18; Yield: 4.4% 
Price-Earnings Ratio: 17.5-1 
*—adjusted for 2-for-1 split in May, 1961 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC. 





Year Revenues: Net Income 
1960 $61,047,583 $1,705,280 
1959 45,983,531 1,700,080 
1958 28,455,307 132,355d 
1957 23,272,520 96,073 
1956 18,548,127 584,426 
Year Net Per Share# Div. Per Share 
1960 $0.93 — 
1959 0.93 ~ 
1958 0.17d — 
1957 0.13 — 
1956 1.22 0.50 


Recent Price 934; Yield: nil 

Price-Earnings Ratio: 10.5-1 

d—deficit 

#—includes net from sale of equipment of 
11 cents in 1960; 66 cents in 1959; and 
22 cents in 1958 
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between Los Angeles, Denver, Hous- 
ton. Kansas City and Chicago as well 
as through the southwest. 

The line has never had a passenger 
fatality. 

Trading in 1,836,351 shares of cap- 
ital stock, $1.25 par value, began 
May 9. Opening price was $11.37 a 
share. (Symbol: CAL.) The company 
has about 9,700 shareowners. 

Continental has shown rapid growth 
since 1955, and in 1960 had a passen- 
ger load factor of 50.34 per cent and 
a break-even load factor of 14.6 per 
cent. giving it one of the best spreads 
in the industry. 

* * * 

Baxter Laboratories, Inc., Morton Grove. 
Ill.. listed its 1.346.562 shares. $1 par 
value. on the Exchange on May 15. 
(Symbol: BAX.) Opening price was 
$72 a share. 

Founded and incorporated in 1931, 
Baxter is one of the leading pharma- 
ceutical companies specializing in the 
manufacture and sale of intravenous 





BAXTER LABORATORIES, INC. 








Year Sales Net Income 
1960 $33,775,000 $2,142,000 
1959 29,154,000 1,835,000 
1958 25,057,000 1,394,000 
1957 23,783,000 1,062,000 
1956 13,147,000 622,000 
Year Net Per Share* _Div. Per Share* 
1960 $1.53 $0.46 
1959 1.45 0.41 
1958 1.25 0.37 
1957 1.01 0.33 
1956 60 0.33 


Recent Price 6374: Yield 0.8% 
Price-Earnings Ratio: 42.3-1 


*—adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1959 
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solutions. These solutions are injected 
into the vein or under the skin for 
the purpose of feeding patients in- 
capable of oral feeding or who need 
supplemental feeding. 

Through research, product develop- 
ment and acquisitions, Baxter has ex- 
panded into hospital pharmaceuticals. 
blood collection and administration 
equipment, biological and diagnostic 
reagents, enzymes and other specialty 
chemicals, and pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties, 

The company carries on a large re- 
search and development program 
which accounted for outlays of about 
$2 million last year, representing 
about 93 per cent of net earnings 
after taxes. 


Eurofund, Inc., New York, is a closed- 
end investment company set up to 
provide a means by which investors 
may participate in companies operat- 
ing in Europe and the United King- 
dom. 

The company listed its 1,102,500 
common shares on the “Big Board” 
April 13. (Ticker Symbol: EFD.) 
Openin~ vrice was $25.25, There are 
about 6...) shareowners, 

Eurofund invests primarily in com- 
mon stocks and has as its principal 
objective capital appreciation. The 
fund started operations June 1, 1959, 
with resources of $18,944.336, equal 
to net assets per share of $17.18. As 
of June 9, net assets per share were 
$26.49. 

The fund paid cash dividends total- 
ing 35 cents and 5 per cent in stock 
in 1960, 








Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 
was formed last December through 
the merger of World Book Co. into 
Harcourt. Brace & Co., Inc., both 
long-established publishing houses. 

The merger enabled Harcourt to 
expand into two new fields. textbooks 
for grades one through six and 
achievement and aptitude tests. 

Trading in 2.650.281 shares of the 
companys common stock, $l par 
value, started on June 5. (Symbol: 
HBW.) Opening price was $39.25, 
There are about 3.000 shareowners, 

\ large part of the company’s sales 
is in textbooks. workbooks and _re- 
lated materials for elementary. high 
school and college use. It is one of 
the major concerns in these areas. 
The company also publishes general 
trade books. including fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry and juvenile books. A 





HARCOURT, BRACE 
& WORLD, INC.* 





Year Sales Net Income 
1960 $27,572,127 $2,886,511 
1959 25,250,561 2,725,586 
1958 21,460,123 2,176,973 
1957 17,799,573 1,804,551 
1956 15,930,279 1,533,165 
Year Net Per Share Div. Per Share 
1960 $1.08 $0.40 
1959 1.02 0.40 
1958 0.81 0.28 
1957 0.67 0.21 
1956 0.58 0.16 


Recent Price 3634; Yield: 1.4% 

Price-Earnings Ratio: 34-1 

*—all figures reflect merger of World Book 
Co. into Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., in Decem- 
ber, 1960, and a stock split of 3-for-1 by World 
in 1958; splits of 5-for-1 in 1959 and 9-for-1 
in 1960 by Harcourt and stock dividends by 
World. 
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paperback reprint series, Harvest 
Books. also is published. 

At the end of 1960 the company 
had a backlist—titles that have con- 
tinued to sell after the year of initial 
publication—of 1,814. These titles ac- 
counted for more than 85 per cent of 


net sales last year. 


Transwestern Pipeline Co., Houston. is a 
fast-moving company. It made its first 
eas deliveries to California last Au- 
cust, issued its first earnings report 
for the quarter ended December 31, 
1060—and was listed on the Stock 
Exchange May 1. 

The company was incorporated in 
Delaware in 1957, and in 1958 sign- 
ed a long-term agreement for the sale 
of natural gas to Pacific Lighting 
Gas Supply Co. for distribution in 
southern California. 

Construction of the company’s 
1.609-mile pipeline svstem began in 
late 1959 and was completed in 26] 
days. The line has an_ initial ca- 
pacity of 350 million cubic feet of 
gas a day. 

In view of Transwestern’s long-term 
contracts, the Exchange agreed to 
waive the customary listing require- 
should have 
earned more than $1 million annually 


ment that a company 


under competitive conditions. In the 
first six months of its operations end- 
ed March 31. 1961. Transwestern re- 
ported gross revenues of $21.206.600 
and net income of $1.460,119, equal 
to 25 cents a share. 

Trading in the company’s 6.000.- 
000 common shares. $1 par value. 
started at $20.57. (Svmbol: TWP.) 


There are about 6.900 shareowners. 
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50 MIP 
Favorites 


The latest tally of the most popular 
stocks in the Monthly Investment 
Plan showed a decided shake-up in 
investor preferences. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
stock—for years regarded as strictly 
a conservative investment but lately 
clothed with considerable glamour 
moved up to third place from sixth 
as the most popular MIP investment 
as of the end of the first quarter. 

International Business Machines. 


one of the highest priced issues on 
the Exchange, climbed to the No. 4 
position from No. 8. 

General Motors maintained its top 
position as the No. 1 favorite among 
MIP investors and General Electric 
held to second place. 

Newcomers to the list of the 50 
most popular MIP issues during the 
past year were: Brunswick Corp.. 
Litton Industries, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, American Machine & Foundry 
and Polaroid. 

Eliminated were Detroit Edison, 
Commonwealth Edison, Socony Mo- 
bil Oil, Pepsi-Cola, and Kaiser Alu- 
minum. 

Figures in parentheses show rank- 
ing a year ago: 





Number 

Name of Stock of Plans 
General Motors (1).......... ..2. SBS 
General Elecivice (2)... 0... 6006. 3,986 
American Tel. & Tel. (6)............ 3,678 
Int'l Business Machines (8).......... 3,530 
iS SS i 3,392 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. (15)........ 3,110 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) (4)........... 3,082 
Tri-Continental Corp. (5)............ 2,985 
General Telephone & Elec. (12)....... 2,796 
Sperry Rand Corp. (7)............... 2,193 
Radio Corp. of America (11).......... 1,848 
Piizer (Chas) & Co. (16).................. 1,819 
Phillips Petroleum (9).............. 1,687 
Eastman Kodak (17)................ 1,537 
Monsanto Chemical (14)............. 1,520 
Safeway Stores (13)................ L5i7 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. (18)........ 1,411 
Sears, Roebuck (16)................ 1,302 
American Cyanamid (19)............ 1,098 
Gur OW Com: (29)... cciccsce0s 1,074 
Lehiman: Gorp:. (20)... .2.ci6.60<ic0s0<s 1,961 
Columbia Gas System (23)........... 1,041 
Union Carbide Corp. (22)............ 930 
Aluminium Ltd.. (25)................ 844 
duPont de Nemours (26)............ 842 


Number 
Name of Stock of Plans 
General Dynamics (21).............. 829 
Reynolds Metals (27)............... 817 
ee ae | 775 
Yi 2a Se 739 
Olin Mathieson Chemical (24)........ 720 
Westinghouse Electric (30).......... 716 
Bethlehem Steel (32)............... 648 
Madison Fund (43)................. 630 
United Gas Corp. (33) ....... ..... 6.605 595 
American Can Co. (34)............. 593 
BaD | ee 555 
Texas Instruments (39)............. 551 
El Paso Natural Gas (38)............ 546 
I a re 522 
Aluminum Co. of America (36)....... 506 
Litton WNGUSETIOS, ocisciicicncies ceceeccs 505 
Pacitic Gas & Elec. (42)............. 495 
Northern Pacific Ry. (41)............ 453 
American Airlines (37).............. 421 
Long Island Lighting (47)........... 395 
Ce a re 387 
Consolidated Edison (44)............ 373 
Minn.-Honeywell Regulator Co. ...... 372 
American Mach. & Fdry. Co. ........ 361 
ie | a 361 
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